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We often went to Mrs Havemeyer's. She lived in a fairy-
palace, built by Tiffany, and gave musical afternoons. We did
not, however, go to hear the Haydn and Brahms quartets. We
went straight to her gallery of masterpieces. She had eight
Rembrandts, and a large number of Goyas; but the cream of the
collection was El Greco's only landscape, Toledo, and his Cardinal.
My stepfather, Moll, had so often shown us this painting of the
Cardinal in photographs and described its colouring that when
Mrs Havemeyer first displayed it Mahler broke in: "I've seen
that before somewhere." She went pale, for there is nothing so
terrible to a collector's ears as the suggestion that any object in
his collection, whatever its merits or beauty, is not unique. I
tried in vain to recall to Mahler's memory Moll's description of
the picture: he obstinately stuck to it that he must have seen the
picture before. I then explained his mistake to the poor woman,
who was beginning to think she had been cheated and that
somewhere, unknown to her, there was a duplicate Cardinal in
existence.
We spent many an hour walking up and down in this long gal-
lery, in which the concealed lighting fell smoothly on the pictures,
while snatches of music came to our ears from far away without
fatiguing or enlisting our attention. Mahler had no native
feeling for painting; his mind was too much under the dominion
of literature. Yet by degrees, through much looking and an
exorbitant desire to know all that was to be known, he began to
derive pleasure from pure painting and the ability to judge it.
Moll, Klimt, Roller and Kolo Moser disputed the right to be his
master.
- One day after Mahler had got his orchestra, a card arrived
from Louis Tiffany requesting permission to attend the rehearsals
in concealment owing to his shyness. Shortly afterwards he
invited us to his house and Mrs Havemeyer, the link between us,
took us there. We stopped before a palatial building and ascended
an imposing flight of steps; thence we proceeded upstairs.
Sudanese native huts with all their furnishings were let into the
walls all the way up on either side. At the top we entered a room
so enormous it seemed to us immeasurable. Coloured lustres
shed a soft, flowerlike light through the gloom. The overture to
"Parsifal" was being played on an organ. We were told later
that the organist was a grandson of Shelley. As far as we knew
we were quite alone. A black fireplace in the middle of the room